CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
influence of light to violet and thence nearly to "black. This violet-black substance, washed with water, passes to brown. The brown body, when covered with ammonia and left to itself in an open-test tube, becomes pinkish in the dark and yellow in sunlight. These curious relations to color observed in the silver halides seem to give hope of the eventful discovery of some complete method of heliochromy.
In 1874 Lea made an extended series of experiments to test a theory advanced shortly before by Vogel, to the effect that substances placed in contact with silver bromide modify its impressibility by rays of different refrangibilities. His results seemed to establish the fact that there is no general law connecting the color of a substance with the greater or less sensitiveness which it brings to any silver halide for any particular ray.
In 1875 an elaborate investigation was made on the action of the less refrangible rays of light on silver iodide and bromide. Experiments were also made to test the theory that light consists of two classes of rays, the "exciting" and the "continuing7' rays. The conclusions reached as a consequence of the one hundred and sixty experiments made were:
1.    Silver bromide and iodide are sensitive to all the visible rays of the spectrum.
2.    Silver iodide  is more sensitive than the bromide to all the less refrangible rays, and also to white light.
3.    The  sensitiveness  of  silver bromide  to  the  green rays is materially increased by the presence of free silver nitrate.
4.    Silver bromide and silver iodide together are more sensitive to both the green and the red rays (and probably to all rays)  than either the bromide or the iodide separately.
5.    There do not exist any rays with a special exciting or a special continuing power, but all the colored rays are
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